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IV.— THE MANUSCRIPT, ORTHOGRAPHY, AND 
DIALECT OF THE HILDEBRANDSLIED} 

The Old Saxon (or Old High German) Hildebrandslied 
occupies a unique position among the remains of Germanic 
antiquity. It is the only specimen of the ancient German 
national epic preserved in the O.H.G. or the O.S. language. 
Interesting as this noble poem is, when considered by itself, 
it gains still more in interest when viewed as an older type 

1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Central Modern Language 
Conference at Chicago, December 31, 1895. A paper on the " Dialect of 
the Hildebrandslied," read by Dr. Francis A. Wood at the same meeting, 
is published in the Publications of the M. L.Assoc., xi, p. 323 f. A contribu- 
tion by Kauffmann in Philologische Studien (Festgabe fiir Eduard Sievers), 
1896, was received after the manuscript was in the hands of the editor 
and could not, therefore, be considered here. 

It is hardly necessary to give a comprehensive bibliography of the Hilde- 
brandslied as the principal works are mentioned in Grein's edition 8 , 1880, 
p. 3 f ; Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkmaler deutscher Poesie und Prosa?, vol. n, 
p. 8; Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch 3 , p. 168 f ; Kogel's Althoch- und alt- 
niederdeutsche Ldteratur in Paul's Orundriss der Oermanischen Philologie, vol. 
II, p. 174 ; Kogel's Oeschichte der deulschen Litteralur, vol. I, 1 Teil, p. 21 1 ; 
furthermore in the Jahresberichte fiir germanische Philologie, 1878 f. 

The text employed in this investigation is that of the manuscript un- 
changed, on the basis of Braune's Althochd. Lesebuch 3 , xxvin, pp. 76, 77. A 
German translation of the poem is given by Grein, p. 19 f., and by Kogel, 
Gesch. d. d. Litt, p. 212. 

Foremost among articles on the Hildebrandslied are Kogel's, in Paul's 
Orundriss and H. Moller's Zwr althochdeutschen Alliterationspoesie, 1888, n. 
Zum Hildebrandsliede. 1 . Der Dialekt des Hildebrandsliedes, p. 53-80. Kogel 
seems to have settled the vexed question of S. or H. G. origin in favor of 
S. origin. Moller's searching investigation sought to establish the Hilde- 
brandslied a purely H. G. poem. On account of this view held by Moller, 
and from facts developed in the course of this investigation, it is possible 
to agree with him only in parts. The following works may be mentioned 
because they will be referred to : Schroder, Bemerkungen zum Hildebrands- 
liede, 1880; G. Kossinna, Uber die dltesten hochfrdnkischen Sprachdenkmdler, 
1881 ; and the author's treatise, Zum hocltalemannischen Konsonantismus der 
althochdeutschen Zeit, 1891. 
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of the epic poetry developed into perfection, at a later period, 
in works like the Nibelungenlied. Its orthography and dia- 
lect also offer most interesting problems. These considera- 
tions will explain why a renewed detailed examination of the 
manuscript, orthography, and dialect of the poem were deemed 
justifiable. 

I. The Manuscript. 

The question how many hands have written the two pages 
on which the Hildebrandslied is contained has frequently been 
considered by scholars. Wilhelm Grimm ' decided that the 
whole poem was written by one scribe except the portion 
from the top of the second page (1. 25 of the manuscript) 
down to inwit (in all not quite 8 lines) ; this, according to 
Grimm, is the work of a second scribe. I shall endeavor to 
show in the following paragraphs that this opinion, although 
it has met with general favor, is untenable. 

Objection might be raised at the outset against views radi- 
cally different from those commonly accepted in regard to a 
well-known manuscript. It is appropriate, therefore, to recall 
that questions of hand-writing often present difficulties quite 
parallel to those which embarrass the critic in the attempt 
to determine the authenticity of a painting, or in the attempt to 
assign it to an artist when its origin is not known. A minute 
examination of single lines, next of lines grouped together, is 
necessary until it becomes apparent whether distinctions exist, 
small perhaps, but sufficiently eloquent in their constant repe- 
tition to establish a distinctive character in the work of art, 
or the hand-writing, as the case may be. To decide delicate 

1 De Bildebrando anliquissimi carminis teutonici fragmentum, 1830. 

The Hildebrandslied covers the first and last page of cod. Theol., fol. 54, 
of the Library at Kassel (Grein, p. 8). The fac-simile employed in this 
investigation is that of Konnecke's Bilderatlas zur Oeschiehte der Deutschen 
Nationallilteratur, 1887, pp. 6, 7. The facsimile of Grein's edition is worth- 
less for the purpose of minute examination of the script. Sievers' edition 
was not accessible to me. 
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questions of hand-writing a special training is necessary just 
as in art-criticism. 

I shall try to show that the only manuscript of the Hilde- 
brandslied which we possess was written by five different 
hands, not two, as is generally assumed. The five hands are 
distributed in the following manner : 

r The 1st hand (a) wrote to gw&hamun inclusive 
(verse 5). 
The 2d hand (/3) from gurtun to uuortum, inclu- 
sive (v. 9). 
The 3d hand (7) from wer to quad inclusive 
(v. 30). 
C The 4th hand (8) from Hiltibraht to man inclu- 

„f 4-u ,£ \ s * ve ( v * 41) or a word or two further. 

The 5th hand (e) from so to end (v. 68). 



First page 
of the ms. 



of the MS. 



A crease in the second page and blurred writing make it 
impossible to determine by means of the facsimile the exact 
word where S ends and e begins ; this, however, is a matter 
of little importance. 1 

These five hands are distinguished not only by differences 
in the form of single letters, but also — as would be naturally 
supposed — by a difference in the general character of their 
writing; furthermore, by differences in punctuation and in 
the way in which words are spaced or written together. A 
magnifying glass will be found of service in bringing out 
clearly the distinction of the different hands. 

We may begin with the letter g, which is especially adapted, 
on account of its complicated form, to accentuate variations in 
the writing. To make the matter plainer the different parts 
of the letter will be designated by (a) a loop at the top, (6) 
a shank below the loop, and (e) an appendage attached to this 
shank. In scribe a the shank is turned to the right with a 

'According to W. Grimm, a new hand begins with inmt; according to 
Sievers (Schroder, p. 4), with evrin. 
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sharp turn and a club-shaped appendage turned slightly up- 
ward is attached. The upper and lower half of the g are 
about of equal size. In /3 the shank is more vertical and the 
appendage takes the form of a well-defined hook bent at acute 
angle. The g of 7 is similar to that of a, but has a more 
strongly defined hook (appendage). In 8 we find a g that is 
very characteristic. The shank is drawn with a firm hand 
far to the right, and the appendage is in proportion longer. 
In e the g shows slightly varying forms ; this variability in 
the form of letters is quite characteristic of e and extends even 
to the way in which the words are spaced now more, now less 
perfectly. But generally the shank or appendage show an 
angular break, which is quite peculiar to this scribe, and often 
appears even in lines which ordinarily should be straight. 
This peculiarity would seem to indicate that his hand was 
slightly palsied. 

In a similar manner differences in the formation of the 
Anglo-Saxon runic symbol for w may be shown. Examples 
are wanting for a and /3. Scribe 7 (as Schroder has noticed) 
was evidently not accustomed to the use of this letter. Once, 
in was (v. 27), the runic w was written pu, the p being changed 
by a line placed over it into a faulty runic w. In wer (v. 9), 
the first word written by 7, we have, likewise, it seems, a p 
doing service for runic w. Scribe 8 writes his runic w with 
energetic strokes, so that a triangle with sharply defined 
corners and outlines is formed. Scribe e breaks the down- 
ward line along the right side of the triangle, such a breaking 
of lines being quite characteristic of his writing as just men- 
tioned. 

Differences in the formation of the s are, likewise, sufficiently 
apparent to deserve mention. The s of the Carolingian minus- 
cule shows a vertical shank to which is affixed at the top a 
club-shaped appendage turned to the right. This appendage 
is raised boldly upward in /3 and is more curved than in a, 
with whom it is attached almost horizontally, and has a 
different shape. A difference between the s of the scribes 
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7, e is apparent on close examination, but it would hardly be 
possible to describe it in words. The appendage in 8 first 
rises in a curve and then extends horizontally to the right. 

In the case of other letters, also, differences in the writing 
of the five scribes are recognizable. More important, even, 
than the detection of variation in detail is an appreciation of 
the difference in the general character of the hands. The 
writing of a is clumsy, of /3 decidedly calligraphic, while 
the writing of 7 is plain and somewhat slanting, though not 
specially careful or calligraphic. Scribe & writes an energetic 
hand, while a fracture of curved, and frequently of straight, 
lines is characteristic of e. Apart from this defect (due, per- 
haps, as stated, to a palsied hand), the writing of e is not bad. 
The five scribes use a plain Carolingian minuscule belonging 
to about the beginning of the ninth century, possibly falling 
within the time of Charles the Great (768-814 a. d.). 

Before leaving the subject of hand-writing it may not seem 
inappropriate to state that the division into five hands here 
proposed had been definitely determined, purely on the basis 
of the writing and without the least consideration of the con- 
tents of the poem, when it was discovered that the ft's of the 
Hildebrandslied are a peculiarity of scribe a only. Since the d, 
$ had not been noticed at all in distinguishing the hands, and 
since the cross bar of the "S is so faint as to escape attention 
when searching for the salient characteristics of the writing, 
there can be no suspicion that the distribution of ■$ and d 
unconsciously influenced the determination of the different 
hands. We see, therefore, that a striking orthographic pecu- 
liarity supports the division into different hands at a place 
where it is most likely to be overlooked. 

The spacing of words and the punctuation next deserve our 
attention. By spacing I mean the spaces between the words, 
unless specially stated. It will be found that in this respect, 
also, the different hands betray a different treatment which 
can in part be explained by the care bestowed upon their 
writing. In a the words are not properly spaced ; sometimes 
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they are not spaced at all, sometimes inadequately, some- 
times normally. In /3 the letters of a word are written evenly 
without abnormal crowding or spacing, the single words are 
separated by even spaces. In 7, again, the words are some- 
times spaced and sometimes not, no special system is observa- 
ble. In 8 the words are correctly spaced ; in a few cases 
unaccented forms are affixed to preceding accented forms, the 
scribe thereby indicating the possibility of treating such forms 
as proclitics or enclitics. In e the spacing is not as neat as in 
8 ; but words with weaker accent are sometimes attached, as 
if proclitic and enclitic, to more strongly accented words. The 
careful observer of these differences is forced to recognize that 
the spacing of the words points to a number of different hands. 

The punctuation of the five scribes shows the following 
peculiarities : 

In a we find punctuation three times at the end of the half- 
verse ; more often (four times) it is neglected. There seems 
to be no attempt to punctuate according to the structure of 
the sentence. 

In /8 punctuation occurs three times at the end of the sen- 
tence, once between clauses (once omitted), once at the end of 
the half-verse, twice to separate words. 

In <y, up to v. 24 a inclusive, punctuation is found eight 
times at the end of the sentence (three times omitted), twice to 
separate clauses (once omitted). From 24 b on, we find punctu- 
ation at the end of the sentence only once (omitted five times). 
It seems the scribe gets very careless towards the end and 
neglects to punctuate as before. 

In 8 punctuation is always (six times) employed at the end 
of the sentence, once for separating clauses. 

In e punctuation is employed thirteen times to separate 
sentences (omitted once), five times to separate clauses (eight 
times omitted), four times to mark the end of the half-verse. 
It seems that in several cases this scribe mechanically made 
sentence-divisions where they did not belong, because he did 
not fully perceive the connection of the passages. 
6 
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It is not always possible to determine exactly according to 
what principle punctuation is used, whether with reference to 
sentence-structure or to indicate the end of the half-verse ; 
for the end of the clause and sentence almost always agree 
with the end of the half- verse. Furthermore, we have to take 
into consideration the difficulty of determining how the scribes 
divided the text into sentences. The contrast between a and 
/3 in regard to punctuation is very decided and helps to deter- 
mine a difference of hands. The scribes that are most careless 
in regard to writing, and spacing of words (a and 7) are also 
most careless in punctuation. We perceive, therefore, the 
connection already mentioned between handwriting, spacing, 
and punctuation, with reference to the care bestowed upon 
them. 

The mistakes and corrections of the different scribes might 
with propriety have been treated in this connection. But the 
more delicate points can hardly be decided without an exami- 
nation of the manuscript. The matter is, therefore, omitted 
here. 1 

The question might be raised, what caused each of the five 
scribes to break off in the middle of the sentence when turn- 
ing over the manuscript to the next scribe? According to 
what divisions were the different parts apportioned? The 
idea suggests itself that the scribes in certain cases wrote to 
the end of a line of the manuscript which they were copying. 
To test this assumption we may count the letters of scribe a 
and /3. We find 126 letters in a, 150 in the portion written 
by /?. These two numbers can be divided by 25 as neatly as 
is to be expected in a case where mathematical precision is 
impossible. It is, therefore, possible that a copied 5 lines of 
a manuscript having lines of 25 letters on an average, and 
that /S copied 6 lines. The mistake in verse 26, m#i(?) 
Deotrichhe [darba gistordun - ], is neatly explained if we assume 
lines of about 25 letters in the manuscript copied. The part 
given in brackets is evidently added falsely, the eye of the 

'The subject is treated by Schroder, p. 6. 
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scribe having strayed to the Ddrihhe darba gistuontun of v. 
23 above. With lines of the given length in the manuscript 
copied the second Deotrichhe would be just 4 lines in a 
vertical direction below the first Ddrihhe, which may have 
stood at the beginning of the 17th line, in the portion copied 
by 7 ; here such a mistake was most likely to happen. The 
sections y, B, e do not help us to determine anything. Scribe 
e breaks off abruptly when he has reached the bottom of the 
second page of the manuscript; scribe 7 also seems to have 
written to the bottom of his page, in which case it is 
impossible to make calculations with 8 such as have been 
attempted with a, /3, although it is possible that he, too, 
stopped when he reached the end of a line in the manuscript 
that furnished the text. 

The suggestion just made does not claim to be more than a 
hypothesis advanced in the hope that further proof may be 
forthcoming at some future time. 

It has long been recognized that we do not possess the 
original manuscript of the Hildebrandslied. A number of 
mistakes in the extant version can only be explained as due 
to the process of copying. 1 The existence of five scribes 
confirms this view. Every one of them stops in the middle 
of a sentence. This would not be possible if each scribe wrote 
his part from memory, or at the dictation of some one. The 
method followed in our manuscript was only possible in 
copying from another manuscript. 

The extant manuscript of the Hildebrandslied may be 
designated as K (Kassel). The lost manuscript from which 
it was copied may be called X. The following reasons seem 
to make it certain that X was copied from a third manu- 
script, which we may designate as Y. Holtzmann l and Meyer 2 
have already explained 2 that the form -braht, which occurs a 
number of times for -brant (for example, HiUibraht instead 
of Hiliihr ant), must be due to a ligature in which the a was 
raised above the line, and the line connecting the a with the 

1 Pfeiffer's Qermania, vol. IX, p. 290. 2 Pfeiffer's Qermania, xv, p. 19. 
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n below was taken for the shank of an h, while the n was 
taken for the lower part of an h. We find this mistake with 
all of five scribes of K, as the following list shows : Hilti- 
braht, v. 3 (scribe a), v. 7 (/3), v. 30 (8), v. 45 (e). Hadubraht, 
v. 14 (7), v. 36 (8). We find the correct form in Hiltibrant, 
v. 14, 17 (7), v. 36 (8), v. 44, 49, 58 (e); Hadubrant, v. 3 (a), 
v. 17 (7) ; Heribrant, v. 7 (/3), v. 44 (e). It is not likely that 
this mistake should have happened to five scribes of manu- 
script K, since, after all, the ligature of a and n is common 
enough in manuscripts of the eighth century, and does not 
even bother the tiro in matters of paleography. The mistake 
was evidently made by one person, and once made was several 
times repeated. It is needless to state that the mistake speaks 
well neither for the scribe of manuscript X, who made the 
mistake, nor for scribes K, who transmitted it unchanged : 
they cannot possibly have taken great interest in the subject 
of the poem they were copying. 

The abbreviation bt (the b crossed by a horizontal line) 
occurs only once, in the form Heribtes (= Heribertes), v. 45 
(scribe e). This would seem to open up the possibility that 
the original (Y) had, in places at least, the abbreviation bt 
for brant; that the scribes of X read it incorrectly as braht, 
and that the mistakes were copied by K. In this case, too, 
we might argue (in a manner similar to a former argument) 
that it is not likely that five scribes should all have read 
an abbreviation as -braht when a number of other readings 
were possible. This common second part of Germanic proper 
names occurs variously, as -berht, -beraht, -bert, -berat, -breht, 
-braht, -bret (although not necessarily all in the same dialect 
and with the same person). Hence, it is more natural to hold 
one scribe (X) instead of a number (K) responsible for the 
reading, and X must have copied from a third manuscript, Y. 
It is, however, doubtful whether this course of argument 
need be resorted to, for apparently the abbreviation bt was 
only used to designate -bert and its several variants. In 
collating the original documents of the cloister of St. Gall 
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(eighth and ninth century), the most reliable and at the same 
time a most copious source for the O. H. G. proper names, I 
have not, as far as I could determine, seen the abbreviation 
used in any other way ; nor is it, a priori, at all likely that 
any doubt should be left in regard to the exact form of a 
proper noun. 

To sum up, it seems much more likely that scribe e found 
in the manuscript X (from which he was copying) the form 
Heribrahtes and substituted for this an abbreviation, Heribtes, 
that was quite admissible. 

A second reason for assuming an intervening manuscript, 
X, between K and the original Y is that the H. G. elements 
in the Hildebrandslied are too much of one cast to assume that 
they were solely or principally introduced by the five scribes 
of K. They were probably introduced by the same scribe, 
X, who is responsible for the reading -braht instead of -brant. 
It is not intended, however, to convey the impression that 
scribes K had no influence in changing the orthography. In 
fact, if we assume that the repetition of the darba gistuontun 
(v. 26) from v. 23 is due to a carelessness of scribe j, which is 
a likely assumption, considering the careless manner in which 
7 evidently writes, then it becomes necessary also to assume 
that ry has changed, in one way or another, the orthography 
of the manuscript copied. It seems that in writing the words 
a second time (incorrectly) he was more conservative and 
retained the original more faithfully. It is possible, however, 
that the mistake is due to X, and gives us an insight into the 
method according to which X copied Y. Scribe a seems to have 
introduced the ft's, which occur only in the part written by him. 

It seems not likely that another manuscript, or more than 
one manuscript, intervened between X and the original Y. 
I do not find anywhere traces that the poem has gone suc- 
cessively through the hands of a number of H. G. scribes ; 
but, what is more important, I do not see how so many 
Saxon elements (compare the following chapter) should have 
passed unharmed through more than two copyings. 
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The following table gives an idea of the genealogy of the 
manuscripts of the Hildebrandslied as inferred in our investi- 
gation : 

Y (original). 

X 

I 
K (= a, @, y, 8, e). 

We cannot make any definite statements in regard to the 
writing of X and Y. The writing of K has already been 
characterized. There are indications to show that X was 
written in A.S. script. 1 In v. 13 (scribe 7) min occurs, which 
was probably due to a false reading of mir in A.S. script, the 
A.S. r being very similar to an n? The same scribe 7 shows 
an A.S. / in feheta (=fehta) v. 27. Likewise the use of A.S. 
runic w probably goes back to this scribe X. 

The original Y, if not written in Merovingian cursive (we 
have, I think, no good reason to assume this), still must have 
shown some cursive elements, as is proved by the ligature of 
a and n, which was erroneously read by X as -braht instead 
of -brant. It is interesting to note that these considerations, 
too, favor our assuming two manuscripts, X and Y, antedating 
our manuscript K. 

II. The Orthography op the Hildebrandslied. 

An attempt shall be made in this chapter to show that the 
orthography of the Hildebrandslied, as we possess it (K), has 
retained far more of the orthography of the original manu- 
script than seems at first sight compatible with the view that 
the original was an O.S. poem ; in the second place, that this 
orthography of the original manuscript was a systematic, 
though not very perfect, attempt to designate O.S. sounds on 
the basis of O.H.G. orthography. I assume that Kogel has 

1 Moller, p. 66. * Schroder, p. 6. 
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proved that the Hildebrandslied is an O.S. poem, 1 and that the 
O.S. elements which we find in our manuscript of the Hilde- 
brandslied are traces of the original O.S. version. To facilitate 
a clearer understanding of the following investigations it may 
be stated here that scribes K and X were Middle G., while 
the dialect of the H.G. scribe (Y) who noted down the poem 
is more uncertain. 

On examining the orthography of the Hildebrandslied we 
are impressed by the fact the Germ, t appears always as U or t 
(Saxon against H.G. zz, z), 2 while Germ, d is always (about 
108 times) t (H.G. against S. d)? This contrast is all the 
more striking inasmuch as we find besides the S. it, t a great 
number of other reminiscences of the O.S. original (for ex- 
ample, the forms in ce, e, e for O.H.G. ei, the forms 6dre, 
gufthamun, &c, to mention only the most striking examples). 4 
How is it that we do not once find O.S. d, but always H.G. tt 
The orthography d is the regular one in many Middle G. 
monuments, occurs frequently in interchange with t, and is not 
unknown even in Upper G. 5 It is true that d is, in many 
cases, a trace of the orthography of an older manuscript, but 
this only proves that the d was not scrupulously changed into 
t and favors the statement which is now to be made. It seems 
that the original (Y) of the Hildebrandslied represented O.S. d 
by means of t. 

Two explanations would suggest themselves for the use of 
t instead of d. Either a H.G. scribe wrote in this manner 
because he was not acquainted with the ordinary O.S. system 

1 Paul's Grundriss, vol. n, p. 155. 

8 Moller, p. 58, propounds the view that tt is simply an archaic orthog- 
raphy for H.G. z. This view cannot find consideration in our investigation 
inasmuch as Moller supposes the original of the Hildebrandslied to have 
been H.G. 

3 In chind, v. 13, 53, we have an agreement of final consonant in O.H.G. 
and O.S., on account of different Ablaut in the two dialects. 

4 CI. Wood, Publ. ofM. L. A., vol. xi, p. 326. 
8 Cf. Braune, AM. Gramm.*, <S 163. 
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of orthography, 1 or the peculiar orthography was adopted for 
the convenience of H.G. readers. Of these two possibilities 
the former seems by far the most likely. In considering the 
use of t for O.S. d the following is to be noted. The genuine 
H.G. t is not identical with the English or North G. t; it is 
in the Middle G. and many Upper G. dialects a lenis 2 (i. e., 
a sound not having a strong articulation). That it was also a 
lenis in the O.H.G. period seems reasonably certain from the 
fact that it is now generally a lenis and was developed out of 
the voiced lenis d; furthermore from the O.H.G. orthography 
d instead of t. 3 The O.H.G. t and O.S. d were, therefore, not 
so very different. One advantage of the use of t for O.S. d 
was this that the similarity of the O.H.G. and O.S. vocabulary 
was clearly brought out. An O.S. 'word' would appear as 
'wort,' in the form familiar to a H.G. It is even possible 
that a H.G. attempting to speak Saxon, pronounced O.S. word 
like wort. He would then be in the same position as a Ger- 
man from Southern Germany attempting to pronounce our 
English word. He does it in such a manner that we seem to 
hear a t. There might perhaps be another reason for the use 
of t for O.S. d. It is possible that the H.G. scribe of the origi- 
nal (Y) used d to designate a spirant th, at least in some posi- 
tions, in which case d would not be available to designate O.S. 

1 The question might be asked whether a system of Saxon orthography 
existed when the Hildebrandslied was first written down. 

' 2 Behaghel, Paul's Orundriss, I, p. 588, § 94, 4; Leidolf, Die Naunheimer 
Mundart, pp. 3, 36 ; Lienhart, Mundart des Zornthales, p. 18 ; Mankel, Mundart 
des Miinsterthales, p. 6. 

The use of t in O.H.G. does not necessarily point to a fortis as Behaghel 
assumes (1. c. (2)) ; it may in many cases have been employed to distinguish 
a voiceless sound from the voiced d (= Germ. th). Even if part of the Fran- 
conian should have fortis t at the present day ( Wrede, Zeitschr. f. d. Allert., 
xxxvi, p. 137) this does not prove fortis for the O.H.G. period. 

3 Braune, Ahd. Gramm.*, \ 163, Anm. 3. This d may have been employed 
extensively in the Rhenish-Franconian dialect because Germ, th long kept 
its spirant character in this dialect (Braune, Ahd. Or.', I 167 b ), so that the 
sign d was available for Germ. d. It does not necessarily prove a different 
pronunciation from that used in other O.H.G. dialects. 
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d. The use of d in O.H.G. for designating a spirant cannot 
well be denied. 1 

Germ, t appears only as t, tt (Anlaut 5, Inl. 14, Ansl. 20 
times). The Inl. after vowels shows -tt-, not only in the 
gemination (luttila v. 20, 67, sitten 20), but also where the O.S. 
requires simple consonant (in whettun v. 2, hcetti, heittu 17, 
motti 60, muotti 61, Iqttun 63, huittq 66). In muotin v. 2 (O.S. 
geminate) and sceotantero v. 51 we have simple consonant 
after long vowel, probably due to scribes X or K. Kogel has 
pointed out that the -tt- for -t- cannot be O.S. So much is 
certain that tt has been adopted with some reference to the 
O.H.G. system of sounds and orthography. Kogel thinks (as 
others before him) that the use of double t has been suggested 
by the fact that the H.G. scribe of the original wrote zz for 
the mutated t of his O.H.G. dialect. 

This explanation, however, does not seem quite satisfactory. 
It seems to me that this peculiar -tt- is rather an attempt to 
give the more strongly articulated, possibly aspirated, t of the 
O.S. 2 Considering that t was used to designate S. d, as has 
been made probable, no expedient for distinguishing S. d 
from S. t was left but that of doubling the t. A double t at 
the beginning or end of the word were such monstrosities in 
O.H.G. orthography, as to be practically impossible; simple 
t had to do duty in these positions. It is a significant fact in 
this connection that -tt- after long vowels occurs not only in 
Upper G. (where its occurrence is to be expected), but also in 
Middle G. where geminates after long vowels hardly occur. 8 

A third sound of the dental series, Germ, th, next deserves 
our consideration. If we except scribe a who uses $ (4 times) 

J Cf. Author's Zum hochal. Konsonantismus, p. 82, $ 120. 

*Such a sound may be inferred for the O.S. from the quality of the ( in 
the Low G. and English of to-day. 

3 Examples in Sievers' 2d. ed. of the O.H.G. Taiian, \ 43 ; Wemaiburyer 
Katechismus, hluttru, eittar; Isidor, Cap. 3, \ 6, hluttror ; furthermore forms 
like leitta in Tatian and Otfrid. Is it possible that in these cases tt is a fortis 
rather than a geminate ? 
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we find only d. The Theotrihhe of v. 19 has no significance. 
It is a traditional spelling of the name which we find for 
instance in Notker's Boethius, 1 at a time when the spirant had 
long disappeared in the High Alemannic dialect. Consider- 
ing that scribe a alone has the "S, and that he always employs 
it to designate Germ, th, it is clear that the orthography is 
introduced by him and does not belong to X or the original 
(Y). 2 Our argumentation now is as before. If the original 
had any other orthography than d it is strange that it should 
have disappeared entirely, even in the Anlaut (54 d excepting 
scribe a) where th is the rule in Middle G. and frequent in 
Upper G. of the oldest period. 3 There is nothing strange 
in the use of d to designate a spirant ; it is clearly established 
by the orthography of the proper names in the original docu- 
ments of St. Gall. 4 The d may be simply an imperfect, 
perhaps archaic, orthography for the spirant. 

Reviewing the series of dental consonants connectedly we 
easily recognize a system according to which the scribe of the 
original (Y) apportioned the different letters. He connected 
with d the idea of a spirant and applied it for O.S. th. He 
employed t (the designation of a voiceless lenis in O.H.G.) to 
designate a similar O.S. sound, the d. For O.S. t (a fortis?) 
the scribe of the original availed himself of tt in the Inlaut, 
while t had to do service for the Anl. and Ausl. The d and t 
(= Germ, d) were copied unchanged because X and K used 
the same orthography. If the t, tt (= Germ, t) were not 

1 Die Schriften Notkers, hsg. von Piper, I, p. 5, 1. 17. 

' J M611er, p. 56, assigns the "5 to the source of our manuscript: "Im 
Anfang pflegen Die Abschreiber der Vorlage genauer zu folgen." His 
explanation loses its force when we recognize a number of hands. 

3 Braune, Ahd. Gramm. 1 , I 167*. 

4 Cf. Author's HochaJem. Konsonaniismus, p. 82, $ 119; Sievers' Angels. 
Gramm. 2 , \ 199, Anm. 1. The Alemannic Benediclinerregel undoubtedly 
designated a spirant by d, likewise an old Franconian monument like the 
Frankfurter Glossen ( Steinmeyer-Sievers' Ahd. Gloasen, 11, 144 f., Pietsch, 
Zeitschr. f. d. Phil., vn, 414 f. Moller suggests, p. 56, that d in the Hilde- 
brandslied may be an archaic orthography for th. 
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changed into z, zz by X and K, this proves that no systematic 
attempt was made by them to change the orthography of the 
original. 

While O.S. t appears unchanged in our manuscript, the 
same statement cannot be made in the case of Germ, k; it 
appears unchanged only in ik v. 1, 12, harmlicco 66, against 
H.G. spirant. The forms chunincriche v. 13, Deotrichhe 26, 
riche 48 are doubtful ; oh might designate the spirant as well 
as the explosive. 1 That oh has been used in the original for 
k seems to be reasonably certain from the frequent occurrence 
of oh in the Anl., Inl. after consonants, and in gemination where 
the H.G. preserves k. This ch occurs in scribe 7 (folche 10, 
chind 13, 53, ohud 13, 28, chunincriche 13, chonnem 28), 
8 (cheisuringu, chuning 34), e (reccheo 48, chind 53), and per- 
haps in dechisto 26 (7) and Otachres 18, 25 (7) ; it must have 
occurred in X and probably in Y. The c of cnuosles 1 1 probably 
belongs to X or K ; c is a later orthography for ch in East 
Franconian 2 ; qu in quad v. 30, 49, 58 is doubtful. If -ch- 
was used for k in the original, the H.G. scribes K and X 
might interpret ch as a spirant 3 and substitute for it hh or h 
without knowing that they were making a spirant out of a 
S. k (examples of hh: welihhes 11, Theotrihhe 19, Detrihhe 23, 
aodlihho 55). If -ch was used for -k in the original in ih 17, 
29, 50, 54 the -h of K might be explained in the same way. 
It seems probable, however, from the form ik 1, 12 that -k 
was used in the original, and that X or K changed it into -h. 
In folc v. 51 the c may be a reminiscence of the original. 

It is doubtful whether mih v. 40 (2), 51, 53, dih 59 (sih 2, 
5, 61) correspond to forms like mik, thik, or mi, thi, in the 
original. The Saxon dialect is divided into two sections, the 
one section using these pronominal forms with k, the other 
without k* Although no definite decision is possible, still 

1 Braune, AM. Gramm?, \ 143, Anm. 2, 3; I 144. 
'Kossinna. p. 51. 

3 For this common use of ch in O.H.G., of. Braune, Ahd. Gramm?, \ 145. 

4 Behaghel, Paul's Grundriss d. g. Phil., 1, p. 537. 
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the following facts deserve attention. The miti v. 19, 26, 68 
is apparently the S. midi found in certain sections of the Cod. 
Cott. of the Heliand, and not a H.G. form. The mik and thik 
of the Cott. do not occur in the same sections as the midi, so 
that it seems the scribes who used mik, thik did not use midi 
and vice versa. This would speak against a form mik, thik in 
the original (Y). We have to concede, however, the possibility 
that miti is H.G., although no such form occurs in the O.H.G. 
monuments. 1 The sih (v. 2, 5, 61) must be regarded as H.G. ; 
for an O.S. sik does not occur, although it puts in an appear- 
ance at a later period, perhaps under external (H.G.?) influ- 
ences. 2 Before leaving Germ, k we should notice how -co- in 
harmlieoo 66 again betrays a H.G. scribe writing O.S. ; since 
he only knew unchanged k in the Inlaut as a geminate, he 
used the geminate to designate Saxon unchanged k. 

Germ, g (a spirant in Saxon) in the Anlaut and Inl. is desig- 
nated by g which was probably also used in the original Y. 
In the Ausl. we usually find c (chunincriche v. 13 (7), dine 32 
(8), wic 43, sehstic 50, burc 52, taoe 55, enic 57 (e)), only once g 
(chuning, v. 34). Perhaps the original had -g, but scribe X 
(and K?) changed this into -c which was more familiar to 
them. Such a change could be made mechanically, without 
knowledge on their part that -c (explosive) was not Saxon. 
chuning might then be preserved from the original. That -c 
was used in the original (-c sometimes designates a spirant 3 ) 
seems to me not probable. 

Germ, p appears unchanged in werpan v. 40, scarpen 64, 
and possibly in wambnum 68 and stoplun 65. 4 Moller's sug- 
gestion that a scribe took the line over the runic w in wamb- 

1 Moller, p. 75. methi (= me ti, miti f) occurs in the Altdeutsche Oesprache 
(Zeitschr. f. d. A., xxxix, p. 11 (101)). The Oesprache are localized by 
Martin at Miinster in the Alsace. But the form may be Low G., since 
Low G. elements occur in the piece (ibid., p. 20). 

3 Behaghel, Paul's Orundr., I, p. 629. 

* Braune, Ahd. Oramm.', \ 145, Anm. 1 ; Author's Hochal. Kons., \ 80. 

* Moller (p. 60) assumes for p the value of an affricate, which assumption 
is of no interest if the HUdebrandslied is O.S. 
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num for the line designating an m seems quite possible; it 
would give us a form wabnum. The b in this word may 
have been introduced for p by the Middle G. scribes X or K 
because they were not accustomed to the use of p in the Inl. 
As in the East Franconian Tatian Germ, p may have been 
changed into pf with them. 

Germ, b in the Anl. appears as b (except in prut 21, pist 
41); for the Inl. we have 12 b (besides habbe 29, sippan 31 
with gem. b) and 1 v in hevane 30 ; for the Ausl. leop 27, gap 
34 ; lib 29, ab 30. The v in hevane must be S. and was probably 
preserved because the word seems to be unknown in H.G. 
It is quite possible that b was also used in the original to 
designate the Saxon spirant b, which orthography is common 
in O.S. and old A.S. 1 The form ab perhaps favors this 
assumption, if it can be regarded as a S. form foreign to the 
dialect of scribes X and K, while ur, ar are the H.G. forms, 
not known in S., of some scribe. 2 The phrase ab hevane was 
probably copied unchanged from the original. If -6 was used 
in the original it is easy to see how scribes X and K might 
substitute -p without being conscious that they were changing 
the designation of a spirant sound. 

The A.S. w is frequently employed for the usual uu, u. It 
has been recognized by Schroder that the A.S. w was copied 
from another manuscript; for scribe 7 was evidently not 
familiar with the letter and twice used p instead (see Chap. 1, 
form of runic w with the different scribes). Scribe X who 
used — as has been argued — A.S. script is probably responsible 
for the introduction of this sign. The uu, u {== w) may be, 
in part, reminiscences from the original. The way in which 
runic w is copied even by 7, who does not know the letter, 
illustrates the conservative tendency of scribes K. 

The following examples of h before consonant occur : wer 
v. 9, welihhes 11, werdar 61 (all three have runic w), huitte 6Q, 
ringa 6, hrustim 46, hrusli 56, hregilo 61. Since the allitera- 

'Gallee, Altsaehsische Oramm., \ 106; Sievers, Angels. Or., \ 191. 
2 M611er, p. 71. 
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tion proves that hr, hw were known to the original, 1 it is likely 
that h was omitted in hw, when X substituted runic w for uu, 
u of the original (Y). The form huitte may go back to Y. 
The dialect of X perhaps retained hr but had w for hw; such 
a development is known in O.H.G. 2 

The questions of consonantism so far treated are those 
which seem of interest for the purpose of the present investi- 
gation. The following remarks suggest themselves in regard 
to the vocalism of stem-syllables. 

Germ, ai appears in the following forms : 2 ce, 1 ae, 5 e, 
15 e, 5 ei, 1 ai? The ei, ai are clearly H.G., and may be due 
to X or K, while the others indicate S. L The ce, ae, e would 
seem to be the designation for an open e sound ; they are often 
used in O.H.G. to designate the open e.* In Upper German 
ce, e is frequently employed for the open & developed out of 
ai before h, r, w. 5 The O.S. e" (= Germ, ai) may with some 
probability be regarded as an open sound, 6 in which case the 
ce, e would be particularly appropriate. The e of the Hilde- 
brandslied (instead of ce, e) may in many cases be attributed 
to X and K. We find it particularly before h, r, w, where 
the Middle G. has & instead of ei, and Middle G. scribes were 
therefore particularly tempted to make a slight change and 
substitute e for ce, e, while the more radical change from ce, e 
to ei was not so easily made. It may be noted in passing 
that the ae (not joined into a ligature) belong to j, who per- 
haps was not accustomed to the ligature. 

The use of ce, e in hcetti 17, furlaet 20, lettun 63, to designate 
i 2 (as in H.G. Mr = hear, Mar) is most peculiar, as Kogel has 
noted. 7 It is peculiar in view of the fact that the i was proba- 

1 Braune, AM Gmmm?, | 153, Anm. 1. 
s Braune, Ahd. Gramm?, \ 153, Anm. 1. 

3 Wood, Publications of the M. L. Ass., xr, p. 326. 

4 Braune, Ahd. Gramm?, \ 28, Anm. 2. 

5 Braune, Ahd. Gramm.*, \ 43, Behaghel, Paul's Grundr., I, p. 567. 
6 About the quality of this sound in Middle Low G. cf. Behaghel, Paul's 

Cfrundr., I, p. 567. 
7 Paul's Grundr., ii, p. 176. 
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bly a closed sound. Only one explanation seems to suggest 
itself, namely, that the H.G. dialect of the original scribe (Y) 
had but one designation for a long e, namely, ce, while P had 
already changed into ea, ia. The extant Upper G. monu- 
ments, it must be acknowledged, do not favor the view that 
<? 2 became ea, ia after the orthography & had taken the place 
of ae (from ai), 1 but in some dialects the development may 
have been different. In the following chapter it remains to 
be shown how the ae, e seems to point to Bavarian dialect of 
scribe Y. 

Germ, au appears in the following forms : 4 ao, 9 o, 1 ou, 
1 au. The ao must belong to the original Y, since taoc cannot 
be H.G. and must stand for S. ddg. Moller takes ao to be a 
designation of O.H.G. au, ou; 2 but such a use is not known. 
The ao can hardly be explained on any other ground than 
that the original scribe Y used ao to designate H.G. 6 (from 
Germ, au before dentals and A), 3 and therefore also employed it 
to designate an open S. 6. If scribe Y had in his H.G. dia- 
lect employed 6 (from au before dentals and h), which must 
have been an open sound (for it is distinct from the 6 which 
becomes uo), then he would also have used 6 for the S. 6, 
which we may assume was an open sound. 4 It seems the o in 
the Hildebrandslied has often been substituted by K and X 
for ao. The au, ou in rauba 57, bouga 33 (according to the 
fac-simile it might as well be baoga) may also be due to X and 
K. As is well known ao is especially frequent in Bavarian, 
though not confined to it. 

Germ, eu and 6 require only passing notice. We always 
find eo (example, deot, v. 13), never io ; once in Detrihhe, v. 
23, and possibly also in breton e appears for eo. Possibly all 
three scribes wrote eo in their own dialect. Germ. 6 shows 
7 6, 6 uo; the uo may be due to K and X entirely, or in part. 

1 Braune, AM. Oramm., \ 35 with \ 43. 
» P. 66. 

3 Braune, Ahd. Oramm., | 45. 
4 Behaghel, Paul's Grundr., I, p. 567. 
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III. — The Dialect of the Hildebrandslied. 

In this chapter the dialect of scribes K, X, Y shall find 
treatment, special attention being devoted to the dialect of the 
original Y. It appears that scribes K have not materially 
changed manuscript X which they were copying; the H.G. 
elements are so much of one cast that they must mainly be 
attributed to one scribe X, as already mentioned in Chapter i. 
The clearest indication that we have for the dialect of K is 
the ft in scribe a. Since scribes K nowhere appear active in 
bringing out S. peculiarities, we cannot regard ft as an attempt 
to designate O.S. th. It must be a peculiarity of the dialect of 
a which is thus marked as Middle G. The ft occurs in the 
East Franconian Lex Salica, 1 to which dialect scribe a (and 
his companions /3, 7, 8, e) may also belong. 

The dialect of scribe X appears likewise to have been East 
Franconian. This scribe was probably less conservative than 
K and to him may be due some of the Middle G. forms col- 
lected by Moller. 2 The her (occuring in scribes 7 and S) was 
probably copied from X and may have been introduced by 
the latter. 

Looking over the list of Middle G. monuments we find that 
scribe y s of the O.H.G. Tatian shows perhaps the greatest 
resemblance to the H.G. elements of the Hildebrandslied as 
far as phonology and orthography are concerned. The fact 
that the Tatian is East Franconian and that it (at least the 
original) was written in Fulda 4 is significant in view of the 
fact that the Hildebrandslied (K), too, belonged at one time to 
the cloister of Fulda. 5 .How far the peculiarities in scribe 7 
are due to this scribe or were copied from another manuscript 
does not concern us materially. I give a list of the principal 
similarities of Tatian 7 and the H.G. elements of the Hilde- 
brandslied. 

1 Cf. Braune, AM. Lesebuch 3 , xrv, p. 37. * Cf. Sievers' ed. 2 , p. xxn. 
8 P. 71. 5 Cf. Grein's edition', p. 12 f. 

3 Cf. Sievers' ed. 2 of the Tatian, p. xn. 
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Most cases of / after consonants preserved before a and o 
occurring in the Tatian belong to 7 (Sievers, § 7). For the 
Hildebrandslied cf. Moller, p. 64. 

d- for th- occurs in 7 (Sievers, § 19, Anm. ; § 20, 1). 

p- for b- (3 times) occurs only in 7 (§ 26). Hildebrands- 
lied: prut v. 21, pist v. 41. 

-p for -b is found 3 times in 7, occurring also with other 
scribes of the Tatian (§ 26). 

-c for -g is not found in 7, but is quite frequent with scribe 
?(§28). 

cA for k after cons., and for geminate occurs in 7 (§ 48). 

& not changed to ea, ia occurs only in 7 (§ 69, 2). ea, ia 
does not occur in the Hildebrandslied for ce (= £). 

6 instead of uo occurs in 7 (§ 70). 

au occurs once instead of the usual ou (§ 72). 

eo is the regular form for this diphthong in 7 (§ 74). 

It is necessary to state that scribe 7 of the Tatian does not 
show traces of Upper G. dialect, but simply an archaic Fran- 
conian orthography resembling the Upper G. 

What was the H.G. dialect of scribe Y, who first wrote 
down the Hildebrandslied ? Moller has argued strongly against 
the idea that our poem contains any traces of Bavarian dialect or 
orthography. 1 Certain considerations seem, however, to point 
more or less distinctly to Bavarian dialect. Why should a 
Middle G. scribe employ ao and ce to designate O.S. sounds 
when in his own dialect he employed 6 and & to designate the 
same or very similar sounds? 2 Moller states it is not likely 
that an O.S. poem should have been written down before the 
end of the eighth century; for the subjugation of the Saxons 
had only just taken place then. 3 Granting the correctness 
of his argument, it is not likely that the Hildebrandslied was 
written down at a period when peculiar archaic orthographies 
like ao and ce were in vogue in Middle G. The use of ce 
seems to be quite unknown in these dialects. It must be 

1 Moller, p. 55. 2 Cf. chap. 11, where 00 and ae are treated. 

3 Moller, p. 72. 

7 
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conceded, however, that the proper names of the Codex diplo- 
maticus Fuldensis show certain orthographies similar to those 
assumed for the H.G. of scribe Y. In the documents of scribe 
Wolfram (anno 753-781), for instance, we find ao (Gaozolt, 
No. 26, A olmo (?) 27), d instead of th (Deodoni Danghilt 17, 
Pliddrudae 36, Gordrud 39) and a number of minor corre- 
spondences. Kogel inclines to the opinion that the original 
scribe was Bavarian. 1 

The H.G. dialect of scribe Y having been considered, the 
question next arises, was the poem pure Saxon when first 
written down, or Saxon and H.G. mixed. A definite decision 
of this question is hardly possible ; but something may be 
said in favor of the latter assumption. Take for instance the 
pronoun sih. 2 (Dan we imagine that scribes K or X substi- 
tuted the same for a S. form (sea or something similar) when 
there is no indication that X or K read the manuscript intelli- 
gently, or could, read a passage like v. 2 intelligently ; when 
X is responsible for a promiscuous use of Hiltibraht and Hilti- 
brant, and scribes K copied this nonsense faithfully. It is 
more probable that the original scribe Y substituted, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, H.G. forms in an O.S. poem which 
he may have committed to memory at some time, perhaps 
while staying among the Saxons. Probably the O.H.G. scribe 
found the absence of a distinct reflexive sih as strange as we 
do and may not have mastered the Saxon idiom taking the 
place of this reflexive. 

The memory of the original scribe Y in regard to Saxon 
forms does not seem to have extended beyond certain limits and 
to have retained particularly substantives, verbs and charac- 
teristic phrases that impress themselves on the mind, while 
being less reliable in regard to particles and inflexions. The 
forms sudsat v. 53, alter 38, 3 were \b,fateres 24/ all show 

1 Cf. Kogel, Gesch. der d. Litt., p. 228. 
s Cf. chapter n, treatment of Germ, k in this paper. 
s Cf. Kogel, LiWrraturgesch., p. 221. 

i Ibid., p. 218. The O.S. would be fader (or fater in the orthography of 
our poem). 
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H.G. inflexion which apparently, for metrical reasons, must 
have existed in the original. Kogel recognizes the fact that 
these forms cannot easily be eliminated from the original and 
advances the suggestion that the language of poetry contained, 
within certain limits, a mixture of O.H.G. and O.S. forms. 
It seems to me more probable that these H.G. forms are to 
be explained in connection with the peculiar orthography of 
Y based on the H.G. orthography. Both the language and 
the orthography (as far as we can infer them) show distinctly 
that a H.G. was attempting to write a language with which 
he was not absolutely familiar, and a poem in this unfamiliar 
language which he did not remember perfectly. Our theory 
could only be proved if it were possible to show that a number 
of phrases are distinctly H.G., just as Kogel has shown a 
great number of characteristic phrases to be Saxon. 

If scribe Y was a Bavarian of the end of the eighth century 
then a number of forms may perhaps be attributed to him, 
forms which are not Saxon or Middle G., or not well known 
in those dialects, such as the chonnem v. 28 (with gem. after 
long vowel), sippan (pp for bb) 31. 

A further prosecution of this study would demand a criti- 
cal investigation of the text and meter ; this would carry us 
too far, involving as it does most difficult questions. The 
investigation, therefore, rests here for the present. 

The results of our investigation are in short : 

Our manuscript (K) of the Hildebrandslied is written by 5 
scribes (a, /3, 7, S, e), whose dialect is Middle G. (East Fran- 
conian). On the whole they seem to have copied mechanically. 

Another manuscript (X) must have intervened between K 
and Y ; the dialect of this scribe was likewise Middle G. 
(East Franconian). This scribe probably was responsible for 
a part of the H.G. forms. 

X probably copied from the original (Y). It is not reason- 
able to assume more copies than these, else the O.S. elements 
would have been more nearly obliterated. 
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The orthography of Y is explained as a systematic attempt 
to designate O.S. sounds by means of a system of sound nota- 
tion familiar to a H.G. scribe. It seems that Y was a 
Bavarian, and that in attempting to write the O.S. poem he 
introduced H.G. forms through ignorance of the language, 
aggravated by an imperfect memory of the poem. 

Frederick H. "Wilkens. 



